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ABSTRACT 

Approximately A, 000 randomly selected Oregon 
employers were surveyed regarding their training practices and work 
organization. More than 43% of employers surveyed responded. Among 
the key survey findings were the following: most Oregon employers 
initially recruit locally; applicants for jobs in high performance 
organizations are often rejected because of inadequate 
math/calculat ion skills; only 17% of Oregon's work force is employed 
by firms providing at least half of their employees with at least 20 
hours of training annually; only 60% of Oregon employers providing 
on-the-job training actually designate trainers for trainees and 
fewer than 40% provide training for trainers; although few firms 
actually participate in education initiatives, 21% desire to 
participate; public sector employers are most likely to track/budget 
for training investment; only 3% of firms survc-yed can be considered 
high performance; and employers with high performance characteristics 
note more skill deficiencies than does the private sector as a whole. 
The following were identified as areas on which state policymakers 
should concentrate: improve high school education, expand life skills 
training in high school, provide school-to-work transition, and 
improve professional/technical (vocational) training in high school, 
(Appended are the following: overview of study methodology, The 
survey instrument, and 21 tables/figures. Contains 62 references.) 
(MN) 
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OREGON EMPLOYERS WORKFORCE DEVELOPMENT SURVEY 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The economic realities facing employers and workers in Oregon have and 
will continue to change dramatically. Workers in the current workforce 
are facing job losses, reductions in work hours, reclassification into lower 
skill jobs or becoming part of the emerging contingent workforce^ All of 
this is leading to a stagnant economy where the earnings of the workers 
and the profits of employers are in a state of decline. 

These economic and worker dislocations in Oregon are reflected in the 
following trends: 

• High-wage/low-skill jobs are being lost to foreign competition. 

• Between 1981 and 1991, over two-thirds of the new jobs in the private 
sector were in industries having the lowest annual average w^ges. 
Without major interventions, current occupational trends show more 
new jobs being created in lower rather than liigher wage occupations. 

• Ore jon's per capita income has slipped from ninety-five porcent of the 
nation's in 1981 to ninety-tv^^o percent in 1991. 

• A majority of workforce Ln-migrants to Oregon reflect higher 
education/job skill levels. 

• Employers are moving to the use of new liires and contingent workers 
to fill their skill needs rather than training their existing workforce. 

To combat this human and economic stagnation, the people of Oregon 
established a high risk workforce/economic development strategy to have 
a skilled workforce that would be equal to any in the world by the year 
2010. One of the key elements of that strategy was to identify the extent to 
which Oregon employers were practicing or even aware of, the new types 
of business practices that were critical to their future economic survival in 
the international economy. These key elements which had been identified 
and documented in studies of high performance employer organizations 
included the following: 

• Commitment to customers 

• Achievement of goals through flexible processes and use of work 
teams 

• Shared responsibility for quality betv^'een managers and workers 

• Continuous; training and retraming of all wcirkers 

If Oregon is to meet its goal of having a skilled workforce equal to any in 
the world by 2010, it must encourage all employers, both private and 
public, to introduce these concepts into the workplace. 
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From this point, there are four possible options the state can choose 
among to deal with these major trends. TTie different options are: 

1. Do nothing • If this option is chosen, the outcome is simple. It will 
lead to low-skill/ low-wage conditions that will not support the 
other major goal of improving the standard of living of Oregonians. 

2. Follow a high-wageAow-skill strategy - Tliis option provides a 
picture where Oregon will not prosper economically because it 
cannot compete with other countries on the basis of wages alone. 

3. Adopt a high performance strategy which incorporates workforce 
development and technology applications - To implement this 
option will require a substantial upgrade of the existing workforce's 
skills. These skills will be key in determining the competitiveness of 
Oregon in the international economy. 

4. Adopt a high performance strategy which emphasizes the use of 
T/utomation - This final option will provide some high-skill /high- 
wage jobs but many existing and future jobs would be replaced by 
automated processes. Its possible outcome could be x^ery few high 
wage workers while many will have no jobs. 

From this discussion of the four options, option 3 was the logical choice 
for the state to adopt for its high-wage/high-skill strategy for workforce 
development. The types of piivate and public organizations that choose 
to pursue this path by adopting the practices of the Total Quality 
Management (TQM) approach associated with high performance can 
expect substantial benefits. Among the benefits that have been identified 
from the research conducted into organizations practicing TQM are 
these: 

• improved employee morale, 

• reduced grievances, 

• greater efficiency, 

• reduced cycle' time, and 

• improved customer satisfaction. 

Employers that in\'est in their workforce and technology out-perform 
those who follow any of the other three options identified above. The 
combination of high skills and technology provides a greater return on 
investment. 

Tlie major throats posed to the state's future economic and social well- 
being have been identified. However, solutions have been discussed to 
solve this dilemma. The one missing key element was the knowledge as 
to where the state's employers were in their practice of high 
performance workplace practices. Without this critical piece of 
information, it would be impossible for the state to devise major 
strategies to accomplish the goal of an international competitive 
workforce by 2010. The need for that missing piece of critical 
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information was the stimulus for two employer surveys recently 
conducted by the Employment Division and the Economic 
Development Department. The information generated from the second 
of these surveys forms the basis for the following discussion of the key 
findings. This sur\^ey was a mail survey of approximately 4,000 
employers with a response rate of over forty-three percent. 



KEY FINDINGS - HIGH PERFORMANCE MAIL SURVEY 

Most Oregon employers recruit locally at first, but applicants are 
rejected from private sector openings because they: 

• are not adaptable to the work environment, 

• have inadequate verbal communication skills, 

• have no work experience, and 

• have inadequate life skills^ 

High performance organizations tend to stress technical skills so that 
applicants are rejected more often because of inadequate math/ 
calculation skills. 

In the public sector, applicants are rejected because they have: 

• inadequate verbal/communication skills, 

• no work experience, 

• inadequate reading/ writing skills, and 

• inadequate computer/ technical skills. 

Only 17% of the workforce is employed by firms which provide at 
least half of their employees 20 or more hours of training a year. 

Most of Oregon's employers provide on the job training. However, 

• only 60"/) of them actually identify a person to act as a trainer for 
tl, trainee, and 

• fewer still, {35% of pri\^ate firms and 40% of public firms), pro\ide 
training for the trainers. 

Most Oregon employers provide formal training. 

• Managers and those in technical/professional occupations receive: 

- the most formal training, and 

- more balanced and varied trainiiig. 

• Laborers, production and construction workers (the bulk of the 
private sector labor force) receive: 

- mostly safet)^ training, and 

- little other training. 

• Firms most oftct i use: 

- in-house training, 

- (Uitside training vendors/consultants, and 

- industry/ trade associations. 
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• Fir.ns occasionally use these resources: 

- Chambers of Commerce, 

- Labor unions, 

- Public job training programs, and 

- Apprenticeship and private vocational schools. 

While only a small percentage of firms actually participate in education 
initiatives, approximately 21% indicated that they would like to 
participate. 

• Private sector employers expressed interest in: 

- structured work experience for high schools students, 

- summer jobs, 

- on-site training for high school students, and 

- Community College v^^ork study cooperatives. 

• Public sector employers expressed interest in: 

- structured work experience, 

- Community College work study cooperatives, 

- summer jobs, and 

- mentor programs. 

Public sector employers are much more likely than their private sector 
counterparts to track and budget for training investment. 

• In the private sector: 

- 50% of tlie companies track training expenses, 

- 28% have a formal training budget, and 

- 19% use some measure to develop their training budget. 

• In the public sector: 

- 77% of the employers track training expenses, 

- 67% ha\'e a formal training budget, a. id 

- 25% use some measure to develop their training budget. 

The public sector and large private sector firms are more heavily 
involved in implementing new technology than the small private 
sector employers. 

• Technology affects all occupations. 

How many firms exhibit high performance characteristics? 

• The mail sur\^ey foimd that only 3% can be considered high 
performance. 

• Firms exhibiting high performance characteristics are present in a 
number of industrial sectors. 

Based on the mail survey, employers with high performance 
characteristics noted more skill deficiencies than did the private sector 
as a whole. 

Studies by other states indicate that many firms do not realize they have 
skill deficiencies until they adopt new technology or try to make the 
change to a high performance work structure. The presence of these 
deficiencies in the existing workforce can retard any move to high 
performance work practices. 
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• The four priorities that private and public sector employers feel the 
state should concentrate on are as follows: 

• Improve high school education, 

• Expand life skills training in liigh school, 

• Provide a school-to-work transition, and 

• Improve professional /technical (vocational) training in high school. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Based on the results of this sur\'ey, Oregon employers are very similar 
in their workplace characteristics to employers in other parts of the 
United States. All of these states are faced with the same international 
economic dilemma confronting Oregon and are attempting to devise 
workforce and economic development strategies to alter these trends. 
New baseline data on where employers are in implementing high 
performance workplace practices will allow the state to de\^elop new 
strategies for achieving trie international competitive workforce by 
2010. 

Wliile Oregon employers demonstrate much agreement on what the 
state's current four main priorities should be for the existing work 
environment, high performance workplaces will be needed to compete 
in the future international economy. The types of skills th^^t will be 
needed by workers in this environment will include knowledge based 
skills, particularly calculation and math. If these types of workers are 
in short supply, high performance organizations will experience skill 
deficiencies in their workforce. Therefore, both the existing workforce 
and new entrants must be able to: 

• work in teams, 

• use new technology, and 

• acquire and apply basic reading, writing and math skills. 

The training and retraining of Oregon's workforce will require a 
massive effort from both the private and public sectors. Oregon's 
educational reform effort offers th(? promise of improving the skills of 
new labor market entrants. The new strategies that must be devised 
are those that ser\'e the eighty-five percent of today's workforce that 
will be working in the year 2000. These strategies will involve a major 
cultural change that will move the state from the existing workplace 
structure to a high performance structure. None of this can be 
accomplished by government, business, education, or labor 
organizations acting alone. Partnerships must be formed and resources 
and incentives must be identified that allow this transition to take 
place. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Oregon Employer WorKrorce Development Sun^ey was a joint 
effort between the Oregon Department of Economic Development and 
the Employment Division. It is one part of a two part study. (The 
second part was a focus group analysis of 100 randomly selected 
firms.)^ The survey used in the Workforce Development part contained 
2/ questions relating to the workplace, and responses were received 
from 1,633 Oregon firms (83% private, 17% public). Survey 
participants were selected randomly based on industrial activity, 
employment size (small 5-50, medium 51-100, large 100+) and 
geographic location. The methodology used to develop the 
questionnaire and select the sample is discussed in Appendix A. 

The survey was designed to provide baseline information about 
employers' attitudes on training and work practices. Baseline 
information will be valuable in measuring Oregon's progress towards 
its occupational, education, and training Benchmarks. The results will 
also help policy makers decide how best to spend federal trairung 
funds and identify areas where policy and program changes can be 
made to more effectively use limited resources. 

In reading this report, the following should be borne in mind: 

1. As with any social research, the survey does not represent all work 
environments; instead, it represents Oregon specific information. 

2. The structure of the workplace is constantly changing; this report 
presents only a snapshot in time. 

3. This is the first sur\^ey of its type that has been undertaken in 
Oregon. Therefore, the conclusions and projections contained in 
this report may well change as more information is collected over 
coming years. 

Fort}^-throe percent of the employers sur\'eyed responded. A high 
response rate from an inadvertent over-sampling of the public sector 
requires that the public and private sectors be discussed separately. 

Nevertheless, based on the size of the response and the fact that the 
respondent characteristics closely reflect the sample's size distribution, 
industry distribution and geographic location, the responses are 
representative of and conclusions applicable to all employers with fi\'e 
or more employees. A conscious decision was made to analyze firms 
based on their actual location, even if the parent company or head 
office was located in a different community. Regional planning groups 
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will need to know the attitudes and resources a\-ailable in their geographic 
area, even if those attitudes or resources are determined by a parent 
company's policies. 

Footnotes are used to pro\'ide definitions for important terms. In most 
instances, specific definitions were provided in the sur/ey and these are 
noted as such. In other instances, the sur\^ey participant decided what the 
term or phrase meant. Howe\'er, for the reader's com^enience, generally 
accepted definitions will he provided. A glossar}' of terms is also 
pro\'ided, 

A copy of the sur\'ey is reproduced in Appendix B. Each sur\'ey question 
in tlie text is numbered for easy reference to tlie questionnaire. 




CHAPTER 1 

THE DILEMMA 

OREGON'S ECONOMIC BACKDROP 

Changes in the World Economy 

Any discussion of the attitudes of Oregon's employers on traiiiing and 
management practices needs to be framed in the broader context of the 
United States and Oregon economies. Tliis is important for three reasons: 

• Both socially and economically, Oregon is affected by the forces 
which are impacting the tJnited States as a whole. 

• Oregon is experiencing many of the same problems as other states 
and the nation. An understanding of what others are saying and 
doing about those problems can help define and frame Oregon's 
response. 

• Ha\ing said this, Oregon is still somewhat unique; consequently, an 
vinderstanding of the U.S. and Oregon economies provides a 
backdrop against which we can contrast the sur\^ey results and 
identify commonalities and unique characteristics. 

There is an increasing awareness that the global economy is going to 
require substantial changes in the way the U.S. economy and workplace 
struchire are viewed. Economic competition is fierce and the focus has 
changed from producing goods for the lowest price to more complicated 
issues like quality, customization, and cycle time^ 

A review of the research literature has produced the following key 
obser\'ations on America's ability to compete and sur\'ive in the 
international economic environment. 

• Competitive survival today and tomorrow will be driven by having a 
quality product and process. (Memirow, Business Week 1992. pg. 63) 

• Consumers in today's market demand products and serx'ices that 
encompass qualit}^ variety, customization, convenience, timeliness 
and mass production prices. Failure to meet these demands will take 
business away from American industries and move it elsewhere. 
(Cameval, 1992, pg. 2) 

Within the workplace, foreign competitors have demonstrated that with 
an empowered, educated, and highly motivated workforce, the layers of 
an organization can be reduced. This not only reduces costs, but allows 
greater organizational flexibility. The combination of empowered 
workers and greater flexibilit)' has allowed reduction in the rime 
necessary to complete related job tasks, improved pn)duct quality, 
rustomi/ed products, and prcn-ided products at mass pn)duction prices. 
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With these types of leaner organizational sti'ucturcs, coimtries like Japan 
can build cars and other products faster. 

For instance, in Japan it takes 1.7 million person-hours to design a car from 
the ground up and bring out all-new versions every 4.5 years. In America 
and Europe, this same process requires approximately 3 million person- 
hours to design the car and another eight years to introduce new versions 
of the automobile. This long lead time often creates situations for 
American industries where their designs and technology have gone stale. 
(Business VVeek /Oualit\^ Edition, pp. 72-73) 

Improvements like those mentioned above have allowed foreign 
competition to capture increasing market shares and in some cases drive 
American companies out of the market altogether. A Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (MIT"! str.uy entitled "Made In America" 
(Dertouzos et al., 1989) has documented this loss of competitiveness in a 
num.ber of manufacturing sectors. The most outstanding example in this 
study is tlie loss of leadership by American companies in the 
semiconductor industry. This loss occurred over a period of ten years and 
forced American companies to lose their leadersliip role or withdraw from 
the market entirely. 

Tlie increased competition for America's international and domestic 
markets has resulted in the loss of many high-wage jobs. Secondary 
impacts from the loss of these jobs in the primary industry groups have 
had ripple effects throughout other sectors of the national and state 
economies. Tliese effects have caused additional job reductions in the 
industries that provide products and services to the firms and workers in 
the primary sectors. 



Earnings Implications and Job Creation - Oregrm and the f>Iation 

Restructuring of major parts of the national and state economies due to the 
rapidly emerging international economy has tremendous implications for 
the cur»:ent and future workforces in Oregon and the United States. 
Recent information highlights the decline in the purchasing power of the 
American worker. From 1979 through 1989 the average weekly wage of 
these workers, when adjusted for inflation, fell from $409.13 to $398.88. In 
Oregon, the average weekly wage, adjusted for inflation, dropped from 
$254.03 to $228.46, much faster than the nation's. 

During the same 10-year period (1979-1989), selected industries in Oregon 
and the United States maintained their capacity for creating large numbers 
of jobs. At the national level there were 13.6 million full-time jobs created 
while Oregon employers in these sectors created approximately 166,000 
jobs. The problem, however, was that about ?>5% of these jobs were at or 
below the 1989 official poverty level of $13,000 for a family of four when 
adjusted for inflation. Census data from 1979 to 1989 also confirms this 
trend of more full-time workers being employed in low-wage jobs. From 
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1979 tlirough 1989, the percent of workirs employed in full-time low- 
wage jobs jumped from 18.9% to 25.7% in the United States. 

For tlie past decade, industry sector wages in Oregon relative to their 
national counterparts have been declining, particularly in the goods 
producing sector. Since 1979, there has been a decline of approximately 
15% in Oregon's goods producing sector. Some of this decline is 
attributable to job losses in the natural resource-based industries. The 
loss in purchasing power of these wages is ath'ibutable to four factors: 

• Slow wage growth due to the recession of the early 1980s. 

• Wage concessions, brought about by the recession and increased 
economic competition. 

• Occupational shifts in and betw^een industries. 

• The net loss of low-skilled/high-wage jobs. 

Figure 1 shows that over the past eleven years, goods producing 
industries have paid higher wages relative to their national counterparts 
than has the ser\1ces producing sector. However, the trend of faster 
wage growth in the ser\aces sector has narrowed the gap betw^een 
services wages and those in the goods producing section. 

Figure 1 



OREGON'S RELATIVE WAGES 

Percent of National Sector Wage Levels 

106%! 
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From 1988 through 1991, a total of 94,600 wage and salary jobs were 
added to the state's job rolls. Ninety percent of these jobs were in the 
ser\'ices producing sector. An analysis of this job growth in the private 
sector shows that 25% percent of the industries with the lowest wages 
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created over 42% of the new jobs. The next lowest 25% of the industries 
contributed another 24% to this job growth. Thus, from 1988 through 
1991, over two-thirds of the new jobs were created in industries having the 
lowest average annual wages. 

Finally, all of this loss of Wgh-wage/low-skilled jobs, reductioas of hourly 
wages, rapid growth in lower paying jobs and the large increase in the 
older retired population have all combined for a dramatic effect on a key 
measure of these state's present and fuHire economic health. That 
indicator is the per capita income of the state. Figure 2 shows that 
Oregon's per capita income has fallen from being equal to the United 
States average in 1979-80 to 92% of the U.S. figure by 1992. While the per 
capita is projected to grow through 1997, it will still be below that of the 
nation as a whole. In addition, unless current trends change, the gap 
between the Oregon and United States averages will continue to widen. 

Figure 2 



Real Per Capita Personal Income 

us & Oregon, 1971-1991 
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Job Skill and Educational Attainment Implication - 
Oregon and the Nation 

Growing international economic competition has important implications 
to Oregon and the United States for the types of jobs that will be created. 
There is increasing evidence that rapid changes in workplace practices and 
the accelerating adoption of technology by employers will dramatically 
raise the educational and skill requirements for all job categories in the 
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nation. A study, Workforce 2000: Work and Workers for the 21st 
Century, produced by the Hudson Institute, found that these 
requirements for all occupations are rising in the United States. According 
to the study, the median level of education will rise from 12.8 to 13.5 years 
by the year 2000. Consequently, more basic skills and more education will 
be needed for these occupations. Table 1 shows that for the fastest 
growing occupations, higher levels of language, math, and reading skills 
will be rc ^uired. (Johnston and Packer 1987 pp. 98-99). 



Table 1 



FAST-GROWING JOBS REQUIRE MORE LANGUAGE, MATH, 
AND REASONING SKILLS^ 





Current 


Fast 


Slowly 






Jobs 


Growing 


Growing 


Declining 


Language Rating 


3.1 


3.8 


2.7 


1.9 


Math Rating 


2.6 


3.1 


2.3 


1.6 


Reading Rating 


3.5 


4.2 


3.2 


2.6 



Source: WORKFORCE 2000. Table 3-8. pg.98-99. 1987 



There are two major forces that impact on the number of types of jobs 
that will be available to the current and future workers in Oregon. These 
forces include changes in the industrial mix and the changing skill 
requirements in existing and future occupations. 

From 1981 to 1991 total wage and salary employment in the state grew by 
232,000, reaching 1,250,600 by 1991. Of this increase, goods producing 
jobs accounted for 22,700, or 10%. Ser\aces producing jobs comprised the 
other 90'yo. Similarly, the state's long-tenn economic forecast projects 
another 185,000 jobs being created by 1997, with 95'X) of these in the 
ser\4ce producing industries. This mixture of past and future industrial 
growth has and will change the wage mix for the types of jobs that have 
been and will be created. 

It is easy to focus shictly on the employment growth disparity in the 
goods and services sectors. This analysis, however, ignores the more 
subtle changes occurring in the changing occupational skills in the 
workplace. Analysis of these changes between 1979 and 1986 shows the 
most rapid growth occurring in the high-skill/high-wage jobs in Oregon. 
The shift durinjj this period towards professional/techiiical occupations 
and away from the mass production jobs has been very dramatic. This 
trend as projected is expected to continue tlirough the year 2000 with the 
creation of approximately 86,000 more higlvskill/high-wage jobs. 
Approximately 89,000 new jobs are projected to be creatt.-d in the low- 
wage/low-skilled category. 
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Figure 3 reflects the expected job growth during 1990-2000 for major 
occupational groups. The fastest growing group is expected to be ser\4ces 
followed closely by the professional/ technical management/ 
administrative, and sales. The chart also indicates the rising educational/ 
skill level for each of the occupational groups. 



Figure 3 



Oregon % Job Growth & Educational Level 

1990-2000 
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Challenges - Filling the Workforce Skill Gap 

Analysis of the mix of skills needed in the workplace indicates the 
complexity of the changing economy. It points out that, during the 1980s, 
the major problem was both the loss of high-wage/ low-skilled jobs and 
the loss of wages in existing jobs, the creation of new jobs was not the 
problem. However, the analysis of both the changing industry mix and 
changing occupational skills liighlights the problems low-skilled workers 
will have in the emerging economy. Regardless of the number of high- 
wage jobs created, more workers are becoming stuck in low-wagc/low- 
skill jobs. 

ThQ globalization of 1 nc labor market has brought strong and immediate 
focus to the problem- . Oregon and the United Stdces will have competing 
in this international < .rena. Some of the trends and international 
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comparisons of .Aiucnca's workers with other countries show: 

• Tlie loss of low -skilled/high-wage jobs to other countries ha\'ing 
equally skilled workforces being paid much lower wages. 

• Grade schools and high schools in the United States performing 
much lower on the math and reading comprehension tests than those 
of the other industrialized nations in the world. 

• Foreign students comprising more than half of the Ph.D.'s in 
enginp^nng, math, and economics and over forty percent of the 
doctorates in computer science and physics being awarded to 
students by American imiversities and colleges. (Council on 
Competitiveness, 1991 issue on Challenges ). 

Lastly, the filling of this gap in Oregon and the United States can be met 
by in-migration of skilled workers from other states or other coimtries or 
by improving the skills of the resident population. The first two of these 
approaches is currently being used by Oregon to meet the demands for 
skilled workers. Table 2 shows some inclination of this because it reflects 
the top ten positions tliat Oregon employers have recruited for on an 
international basis. Additionally, the 1992 household sun^ey conducted 
in Oregon pointed out that better than 607o of the new in-migra* its to the 
state had post high school educations and their median family incomes 
were greater than $30,000. 

Table 2 



Top 10 Oregon Occupations 
Requested Under Alien Certification Program 



Occupation Title 


Rank, post 1990 


Rank, pre 1990 


Software Engineer 


1 


1 


Faculty Member 


2 


na 


Electronics Engineer 


3 


2 


Research Associate/Assistant 


4 


na 


Chef/Cook 


5 


4 


Chemist/Biochemist 


6 


6 


Physicians 


7 


5 


Chemical Engineer 


8 


na 


iies Manager/Supervisor 


9 


7 


Programmer Analyst 


10 


8 



Tine challenges facing the state of Oregon given the trends mentioned 
above are to devise a workforce development strategy that will enhance 
not only the skills of its students but also those of its existing workforce. 
Tliat strategy has been defined as being one that changes the existing 
organizational structure c^f traditional workplaces to one that 
encompasses the principles and practices of Total Quality Management 
(TQM) or high performance v\'ork organizations. This tv^pe of structure 
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depends on the skills of its jfront-line workers for success. The high 
performance structure is one that is used by other countiies, most notably 
Japaii and Germany, to compete very successfully in the international 
economy. 

In his book, The Work of Nations. Robert Reich argues that for the United 
States to remain competitive, new organizational structures must be 
adopted by American businesses. These new organizational structures 
must include fewer layers of management, more flexibility in production 
processes, and interconnections with the global environment. The keys to 
the competitive success of a country will be the skills of its workforce and 
a modem infrastructure. Such an environment will lead to a continuous 
improvement in the skills of the workforce with jobs paying higher wages, 
thus, raising the standard of living for the resident population. 

National studies, other states' surveys, and the Oregon Workfoice 
Development survey indicate that a number of problems are likely to be 
encountered as Oregon businesses shift to this new structure. In its report 
America's Choice: High-Skill or Low-Wages, the Commission On the 
Skills of the American Workforce, found that most employers do not 
expect their skill requirements to change. 

Despite the widespread presumption that advancing technology and the 
evolving service economy will create jobs demanding higher skills, only 
5% of the employers were concerned about a skills shortage. Similar 
studies conducted by the states of Wisconsin ( A Worldclass Workforce for 
Wisconsin ) and Arkansas (Lite Study) found similar results. These 
shidies, as well as the Oregon Workforce Development Survey, show that 
for those firms that were implementing or currently using the new high 
performance practices, skill deficiencies were highlighted in their existing 
workforces. 
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Oregon's Options - High-Skill/High-Wage or Low-Skill/Low-Wage? 

A review of the literature and studies related to workforce de\'elopment 
reveals four major policy options. They are the following: 

1 . Do nothing and bt existing trends play themselves out. 

2. Follow a high-wage/ low-skill policy. 

3. Adopt a high performance strategy which incorporates workforce 
development and technology applications. 

4. Adopt a high performance strategy which emphasizes the use of 
automation. 

The first tu^o options generally do not call for concerted efforts to change 
the existing organizational structure; thus, the contrast between the 
existing organizational structure (Taylorism) and the new structure, high 
performance or Total Quality Management (TQM), will be left until the 
high performance/ workforce development/teclinology application is 
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discussed in detail. In addition, because this option is going to require an 
upgrading of the skills of the existing workforce, some time will be spent 
discussing the economic benefits of this option. 



Policy Option 1: Do nothing and let existing trends play themselves out 

For Oregon, the existing trends could lead to a "have" and "have not" 
split in the worktorce. The majority of the new jobs are expected to be 
created in the lower-payiiig service-producing sector and in occupations 
considered low-wage. This scenario would create an economic 
environment where: 

• Competition for the reduced number of high-wage/high-skill jobs 
will be fierce because the supply of skilled workers from the 
resident workforce and in-migrants will exceed the number of jobs 
available, 

• The oversupply of skilled workers for the higher skilled jobs will 
keep wage increases low. 

• Workers with a hdgh school or less education will be forced to 
compete for the lov/-skill/low-wage jobs, many of them ending up 
in the expanding contingent or part-time workforce. 

• Fewer high-skill /high- wage jobs will mean reauced public 
revenues resulting in a decline in the public services associated 
with the liveab^lity of Oregon. 

The tremendous potential impact of following tliis last option is 
highlighted in a recent study released by the Joint Legislative Committee 
on Trade and Economic Development. It notes that in Oregon, a family 
income of $30,000 or greater is needed to pay the same or greater amount 
of per capita taxes as the state spends on services. The report states that 
Oregon has added 300,000 jobs, and nearly a quarter of a million new^ 
residents, since 1982 and that total state and local revenues have 
increased in each successive year. But the cost of providing public 
services to this larger population has risen as well. As low-wage and 
low-income workers pay less in taxes than the average cost of public 
services, this will effectively squeeze government budgets. 

By alm.ost any socio-economic indicator, Oregon is currently La a slow 
downward spiral. The spiral will be further aggravated by tlie increasing 
globalization of the econom) and the loss of low-skill/high-wage jobs to 
other counties. 



Policy Option 2: Follow a high-wage/low-skill policy 

A report to the Oregon Legislative Com.mittee on Trade and Economic 
Development entitled Better Tobs: Oregon's Economic Challenge for the 
Ninetief^. examines the viability of this option for Oregon. The report 
identifies that the global integration of the economy means that a low- 
skill workforce can easily be moved to whatever comer of the globe is 
most convenient and politically stable. Oregon is replete with examples 
where low-skill/high-wage jobs have migrated to foreign countries. In 
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tv\^o instances (Caterpillar Corporation and Onyx/Il\4I Corporation), a total 
of 950 low-high-wage jobs moved h-om Oregon to other countries during 
the 1980s. The report's final conclusions are that eventually these types of 
jobs will not appear in Oregon as companies establish their initial mass 
production operations directly in the low-wage countries. The report 
concludes that this type of low-skill/high-wage strategy is not an option 
for the state. 



Policy Options 3 and 4: Adopt a high performance strategy which 
combines Workforce Developm'^nt/Technology Application 

Just as it is dramatic to focus on the differences in high and low-wage 
industries, it is even more dramatic to contrast low-skill with high-skill 
jobs. Unfortunately, as noted earlier when discussing high performance 
organizations, there are really two high-skill choices. The first choice is to 
reorganize work processes to substitute technology for workers. The 
second choice seeks to compete economically by enhancing human 
capabilities which improve: 

• making fine perceptual discrimination, 

• making inferences from experience, 

• reasoning, 

• makir.g fine judgments, 

• coping with unforeseen events, and 

• acting as distinct from rote responses. 

If automation is the part of this option that is selected, a vision that occurs 
is one of a computer-integrated factory in which human labor is replaced 
with automated technology. However, research on flexible manufacturing 
systems (Ramachandran Jaikumar, Best 1990 pg. 272) which use this type 
of technology points out that the ability of the worker to use the technology 
effectively makes the difference. Jailkumar concludes that the comparison 
is not between computer-integrated manufacturing and mass production, 
but between a skill-based factory that uses computers and a technology- 
based factor)^ that seeks to eliminate labor. Other studies of the United 
States automobile industry showed that for the two largest firms (Ford and 
Chrysler) that invested in their workforces as well as technology, 
productivity rose m.uch more rapidly than for the one (General Motors) 
that just im'ested in technology. (Kolberg and Smith, Rebuilding 
America's Workforce, pg. 36) 

In short, full automation is not as productive and profitable an option in 
the long run as a highly-skilled workforce using the latest tecbiology. 
Moreover, this option, while it creates high-wage jobs, seeks to eliminate 
the human worker from as much of the production process as possible. It, 
therefore, reduces the workforce and creates the possibility of a "have" and 
"have not" population. 




Oregon's Choice - High Performance/High-Skill/High-Wage 

Given the recommendations by the America's Choice report and other 
research studies, the state of Oregon has opted to adopt the high-skill/ 
high-wage strategy. By making this choice, the state is striving for public 
and private organizations that are character)2:ed as: 

• reducing bureaucracy and layers of middle management 

• empowering front-line workers to apply judgment and decision- 
making rather than following rote, detailed processes. 

These desired characteristics are further amplified by the attributes 
identified by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in its study Made 
In America . The attributes they found in American manufacturing firms 
that competed successfully in the international economy were: 

1. A focus on simultaneous improvement in cost, quality, and delivery 
of products and ser\dces. 

2. A closer link with the customer. 

3. A closer relationship and more interaction with suppliers. 

4. Effective use of technology. 

5. Less hierarchical and compartmentalized organizations which allow 
greater flexibility. 

6. Human resource policies that promote continuous learning, 
teamwork, participation, and flexibility. 

All of tlie factors mentioned above about liigh performance organizations 
speak to one overriding concept: '' Quality ''. 

Recognizing th^it quality has become a symbol of international 
competitiveness, the United States Congress in 1985 created the Malcolm 
Balderidge National Quality Award. The award is designed to recognize 
those private sector firms which have demonstrated superior 
achievement in restructuring their processes and activities in order to 
become high performance organizations practicing Total Quality 
Management. For the companies who have received this award, the 
benefits of TQM have been improved employee relations, higher 
productivity, greater customer satisfaction, increased market share, and 
improved profitability. Other studies (Kotter and Heskett 1992 pg. 11) 
document similar results being achieved in other firms that demonstrate 
these high performance characteristics. 

With evidence mounting about the benefits of adopting a high 
performance organizational model, two obvious questions are: how 
many firms have adopted this model and, if firms haven't, why not? 
Tentative answers to these two questions have been obtained from a 
number of studies. Some of the results range from: 

• 5% nationally (America's Choice ) 

• 207() in Wisconsin's manufacturing industries ( A World Clas s 
Workforce in Wisconsin. April 199 1) 

• 357() of Arkansas's manufacturing industries 
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Results from the employer sun^ey conducted as part of this study show 
Oregon's percentage of liigh performance organizations across all 
industry sectors as approximately 3%. 

The reason that so few firms in Oregon and at the national le\'el exhibit 
high performance characteristics is that the organizational structure on 
which most of them are built is well established and, uiitil recently, 
seemed to work well. Commonly called Taylorism, this organizational 
philosoph) is built around a multi-layered organization. Some of tlie 
attributes include the following: 

• supervisors have responsibility for a few people, 

• work is narrowly defined and controlled by rigid rules and 
regulations, 

• employees on the front line are not allowed to make decisions, and 

• decisions are considered the responsibility of management. 

It is this type of organizational structure that has led Konosuke 
Matsuchita, founder of Matsushita Electric Industrial Company of Japan, 
to foresee the downfall of American industry because of an inability to 
change from this management style (Michael Best 1990, pg. 1). 

The dilemn-ia facing Oregon and tl^e nation is that the old technique of 
downsizing used by American firms does not work anymore. This 
technique is no longer being driven by recessionary events. Instead, the 
new forces causing the most recent layoffs of American workers are the 
level of international competition and the need to reduce costs. This he 
been a dramatic change from historical patterns of layoffs where the 
workers laid off were blue collar production workers. Most of the latest 
layoffs ha\'e resulted in larger percentages of v/hite collar and middle 
management employees becoming imemployed. Tnus, in order to 
maintain a short term competiti\'e position, firms may be impairing their 
long term prospects. In the process, they are also reducing the number of 
high-skill /high- wage jobs. 

rhe major dilemma from all of this analysis is how do Oregon employers 
make the transition to a high performance work structure and upgrade 
the skills of their existing workforce. The assistance must come from 
oartnerships formed between the private and public sectors and the 
Oregon public. 



Summary 

Oregon is currently experiencing the same types of economic pressures as 
the nation. High-skill /high-wage jobs are being lost to foreign 
competition. Tlie economic forecast is for the same trends to continue. 

Wliile four policy options appear available to private and public decision 
makers, all of the research speaks to only one option being acceptable if 
the state is lO achie\'e its goals of ha\'ing a high-skill /high- wage economy. 
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The organizational structure associated with this lype of economy is high 
performance orgamzations using Total Quality Management workplace 
practices. Organizations deciding to go this direction will have to make 
major changes in their organizational structure and management 
attitudes. When they make the transition, major skill deficiencies will 
appear in large segments of their existing workforce. Since 85% of the 
existing workforce will be employed in the year 2000, any move to the 
new organizational structure will be a massive undertaking. 

To help the firms make this change to the high performance workplace 
and upgrade the skills of their existing workforce, the State of Oregon has 
adopted the following strategies through its Workforce Quality Council: 

• Direct resources for productivity improvement to retain the high 
wage jobs in Oregon's basic industries. 

• Target existing firms with growth potential irrespective of industry 
trends. 

• Train the existing current workforce to raise the general level of 
competency. 

• Provide training incentives to workers and employers to do it 
themselves. 

• Direct resources toward the needs of small and medium sized 
employers through: 

- organizing training consortiums to improve basic and job 
related skills of employees. 

- increased support of international product marketing 
efforts. 

- more outreach from the universities and large employers 
to introduce new technology to the workplace. 

- better access to financial resources for expansion and 
equipment modernization processes. 

• Identify skill sets which link programs of training with employment, 
education, training and job placement programs. 

• Provide identification, information, and training on high performance 
workplace practices to all interested firms. 

• Assist Oregon industries with identification and access to 
international markets for iheir products. 

It is within this economic environment and national backdrop that the 
Oregon employers survey was conducted and the high-skill/high-wage 
option was chosen by the state. What follows is an analysis of the results 
of this surx^ey. 
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CHAPTER! 

EMPLOYER NEEDS AND HIRING PRACTICES 



Priorities 

According to responses to the Oregon Employers' Workforce 
Development Survey, the most important actions the state can be taking 
are those which improve the job skills of non-managerial workers 
(Question 26). In both the public and private sectors, the top four priorities 
for the state are the same - oi^y the order changes. 

At the top of both lists is "improve high school education". Fifty-five 
percent of the private and 40% of the public firms rated this as the top 
priority (see Figure 4). The other tluee priorities are: 

• expand life skill' training in high school, 

• improve professional/tecluiical (vocational) training in high school, 
and 

• provide school- to-work transition*^. 

Figure 4 
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Looking at the respoa^^s by size of firm: 

• small fj.rms rank the priorities just the same as tlie private sector as a 
whole, 

• medium and large firms rank "improve professional/ technical 
(vocational) training" as their second priority, 

• large firms rank "expaiid life skills training" equally with "provide 
successful transition from school to work". 

In all Ceases, the four main priorities are clearly more important than all 
other options. 

The high priority placed upon the quality of high school education is a 
consistent theme throughout the responses. This perception appears 
consistent with the attitudes of the general public. A recent survey 
conducted for the Oregon Business Council, entitled, "Oregon Values and 
Beliefs," finds that approximately 80% of the 1,361 Oregonians who 
responded feel major changes are needed in the public education systerxt. 
Sixty-two percent of the parents and forty-five percent of non-parents feel 
major change is needed in their local school. The curriculum dianges 
favored are: 

• higher standards, 

• change or update teaching methods, 

• more vocational/ technical training", 

• more math and science, 

• more academics/less extra-curricular activities, and 

• more basics. 

When asked "0\^erall, how good a job do you tlunk Oregon is doing in 
providing Oregonians with the skills necessary to compete in a global 
economy?", over 45% characterized it as "very bad" or "somewhat bad." 
Only a little over 18% felt Oregon was doing a "somewhat good" or "very 
good" job in providing Oregonians with the skills necessary to compete in 
a global economy. 

On the other hand, both the general public and employers rate education 
as a high priority for the state. The Oregon Values sur\^ov finds 
Oregonians rank education and skill development third, behind family 
and career, an ' job and econoinic security. Oregon employers give high 
priority to school-to-work transition. This high ranking, and the high 
priority given to improvement of professional /technical (vocational) 
traiiiing, indicates a willingness on the part of employers to work with the 
schools to place students. In fact, 21% of all employers (Question 24) 
would like to participate in some type of educational initiative, while 26% 
of the private employers have made some type of donation to an 
educational organization in the past three vears (Question 25). 
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Figure 5 shows the educotional priorities of those firms currently 
participating and those who would like to participate in education 
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initiatives. The initiatives the private sector shows greatest interest in are: 

• structured work experience for Inigh school students, 

• summer jobs, 

• on site training for high school students, and 

• community college work study cooperatives. 



Figure 5 
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The iiiitiati\'es public sector organizations show greatest interest in are: 
o structured work experience, 

• community college work study cooperatives, 

• summer jobs, and 

• mentor programs. 

A high school student should be encouraged by the potential of gaining 
work experience. Also encouraging are the hiring practices identified as 
preferences by firms in Oregon (Question 15). Eighty-one percent of 
private firms and 74% of public organizations look locally to recruit 
qualified people. In addition, 54% of the private sector firms will hire a 
less qualified person and train them. The public sector's second 
preference (67%) is to recruit qualified employees from other parts of the 
state The third strategv for both is to retain and promote existing 
employees. 
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Why Job Applicants Are Rejected 



The private and public sector responses as to why applicants for non- 
managerial positions are rejected vary (Question 16). The private sector's 
main reason for rejecting an applicant is that "the candidate will not adapt 
to the work envirom-nent." In contrast, the public sector's chief reason for 
rejecting an applicant is "inadequate verbal communication skills". 

A lack of verbal communication skills is number xwo on the private 
sector's list of reasons for rejecting applicants. Tlie other common reason 
for rejection by both sectors is "no work experience." The public sector 
has two other reasons that are not highly ranked in the private sector: 
"inadequate reading/ writing skills" and "inadequate computer /technical 
skills". 

Poor calculation skills is seldom or never a reason for rejecting an 
applicant for private sector firms. While the high performance (3%) group 
follows the same trend as all private firms for the top three reasons for 
rejection, they rate "inadequate calculation skills" as number four. This 
reason is rated higher than "inadequate life skills", which is the number 
four reason for all private firms. 

Regardless of sector or whether the firm exhibits high performance 
characteristics or not, not having a General Education Diploma or High 
School Diploma is never or seldom a reason for rejecting applicants for 
73% of the pri\'ate and 61% of the public firms. Of the 1,471 respondents 
to this question, not one indicated that they would reject an applicant for 
"no high school diploma" only. This suggests that other reasons for 
rejection were given greater weight. 



Skill Standards And Hiring Practices 

Formal skill standards (Question 22) are used by 56% of the private sector 
respondents. Thirty-one percent have written standards, 24% have 
unwritten standards, and 45% have no skill standards at all. 

In the public sector, nearly two-tWrds have written standards, 5% have 
unwritten standards, and 30% have no skill standards at all. 

Analysis indicates that the use of skill standards varies with firm size. The 
larger the organization the greater the likelihood that it has written skill 
standards. 

In the private sector, 66% of those reporting that they have written skill 
standards indicate that these are based on general industry standards. 
Few (14*Vo) have aclxially participated in helping to set the standards. 

lliis trend is similar in the public sector. Sixty-four percent of those 
reporting that they have written standards indicate that these are based on 
industry standards. Only 29% participate in development of the 
standards. 
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Generally, employers do not indicate a problena with recruitment and 
hirijig (Question 14), although some trends are apparent. 

• Professional /technical positions are the most difficult to recruit and 
hire for. 

• Small private employers generally have more problems recruiting 
and hiring than medium and large size companies. 

• Across the board, the public sector reports less difficult)' in recruiting 
and hiring qualified employees than the private sector. 

The average age of an entry level worker for a full-time position is 27 in 
the private sector. Average age in the public sector is slightly higher at 29. 

Employee Benefits 

As to the types of benefits provided by employers (Question 21) r 
management employees generally receive 3-6% higher non-salary 
benefits than the non-management employees. Twenty-seven percent of 
the small private employers (those with five to fifty employees) did not 
respond to the health care benefits question. This compares to an average 
non-response rate of nine percent for medium and eight percent for large 
size firms. In general, it was found that benefits increase as the company 
gets larger. 



Summary 

There is a strong consensi is across all of the employer groups that worker 
training and basic education must be strengthened. Employers cited the 
need to expand and improve the training available through high schools 
and community colleges. Their four major priorities for state action are as 
follows: 

• improve high school education, 

• expand life skill training in high school, 

• improve professional /technical (professional) training in high school, 
and 

• provide school-to-work transition. 

Despite the recognized need among employers for higher levels of 
proficiency and expanded workplace skills, many employers appear 
imwilling or unable to participate or invest in general skill development. 
This attitude comes through in the way employers responded to the 
questions about their current active involvement in school and/ or 
employment and training programs. Even if the employers who want to 
participate were added to those that currently do, only twenty-one 
percent of the employers would be involved in these programs. Tliis 
highlights a critical shortcoming in the present efforts to engage 
employers as active partners in developing the current and future 
workforce programs. 

Most empk)ycrs indicated that they did not have a significant shortage of 
qualified applicants for most job openings. With such a large pool of 
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available labor supply, one of the most important reasons for rejecting 
applicants for a job was the perceived lack of "work ethic". The most 
important reasons for rejecting these applicants were tlie inability to adjust 
to the work environment, lack of verbal communication skills, and no 
work experience. The most startling response to this part of the survey 
was the fact that the lack of a high school or general education diploma 
was not, by itself, an important reason for rejecting somebody for a job. 

Firm size drives what types of benefits and training opportunities are 
available from the employers. It also has a tremendous impact on their 
ability to participate in education and workforce development initiatives. 
As the size of the employer decreases, there is a decline in the amount of 
pay and employee benefit packages, definable workplace skill standards 
and practices, and the time and resources awiilable to actively participate 
in formal workforce training programs. 
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CHAPTER 3 

TRAINING - WHY AND HOW 



Who Provides Training 

One of the most important characteristics of a high perfoi-mance 
organization is continuous learning. Continuous learning meai\s that all 
v/orker skills are continually upgraded and necessary training is 
continuously available. The manner in which companies provide 
training and the types of training provided are key to a whole range of 
issues, from upgrading technical skills to adapting new technology and 
increasing productivity. It is, therefore, important to understand 
employer's attitudes about training. 

The top reasons why training is provided in the private sector are to 
(Question 2): 

• improve productivity (86%), 

• help employees develop more positive attitudes and work habits 
(78%), 

• improve technical skills (75%), and 

• improve basic skills^ (67%). 

For the public sector, the thi-ee most important reasons are to: 

• improve productivity (86%), 

• help employees develop better attitudes and work habits (80%), and 

• promote the personal and career development of employees (77%). 

Question 1 responses indicate a number of general issues about training. 
Two-thirds or more of all firms: 

• want to do a better job of training, 

• indicate training is a priority investment, and 

• feel that they have qualified people to provide training. 

It was asked in Question 1 whether employers felt that highly trained 
employees would be "stolen" by other companies. Roughly two-thirds of 
both private and public-sector respondents felt that tliis was not a 
problem. 

Less than half of the private and public sector respondents agreed with 
the statement that "We try to hire only employees who can contribute 
immediately." Over half felt there are places that teach the kinds of skills 
they need. On the question of hiring people who can contribute 
immediately, one third of the respondents - private and public - disagree. 
Thirty percent of the private sector respondents disagree that there are 
places which tench the needed skills. 
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On-the-Job Training 

According to the siir\'ey, man\^ firms pro\'ide on-the-job traiiiii^g COJT)- to 
new employees. 

• O/er three-fourths of the firms actually pro\'ide OJT. 

• Around 60^^o of the respondents actually idenhf}^ employees to train 
the new employee. 

• Thirt\^-fi\'e percent of the private and 40"^ o of the public firms provide 
trainii^g to the employees who will then provide the OJT to otiiers. 

• Size of the company impacts whether OJT will be offered: 

- sevent\--six percent of small companies provide OJT. 

- ninet}^ percent of medium-sized companies provide OJT. 

- eighty percent of large employers pro\ide OJT. 

• Size also in^pacts whether the trainer is trained. 

- thirt}^-four percent of small firms train \he trainer in how to train. 

- fort\^-seven percent of the medium size firms ti*ain the trainer. 

- fort}^ -two percent of the large firms train the traii^er. 

Formal Training^ 

The other way employees are trained is through fom^al training programs 
(Question 4). 

• Two-thirds of the pri\'ate sector respondents provide formal training. 
However, the size of the firm has a major bearii^g on this issue, with 
formal training provided by: 

- only 64'^o of small employers, 

- eighty-four percent of medium-size fim^s, ai^d 

- ninet}' percent of large fim^s. 

• Almost all (92"()) of the public respondents provide fom^al training. 
Tl^e top two pro\iders of training sources for both sectors are: 

- in-house traii^ing departments, and 

- outside \'endors/consultants. 

Tl^e private sector's third choice is industr\V trade associations, while the 
public sector's is professional associations. When the private sector uses a 
public sector* training provider, conimunit}' colleges are the first choice. 

These results are consistent with those of other studies. A Department of 
Labor study, "Economic Change cind the American Workforce" (U.S. 
Department of Labor 1992), examined training sources used by firms in four 
states: Indiana, Colorado, Mississippi, and Missouri. Tl^e top three training 
sources for these states were: 

• in-house training, 

• trade or professional groups, and 

• consuJtants/\'endors. 
The least-used sources were: 

• labor unions, and 

• state customized training. 

Also kw on the list are Chambers of Conmercc and Pri\'ate lndustr\' Councils, 

• (>n-lhi'-|t<b 1 r.iinin^ \ nu'llnvl <U lr.v.nin>; \sh».'ri' one ».*n^pln\ if tr.nn>^ jn(tthi'r ». mplina' .iKuit ,\ ]oh 
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Both the Department of Labor and the Oregon studies show that, while 
employers express concern about training costs, private training 
providers (which are generally more expensive) are used to a much 
greater extent than public providers. 

The reasons why companies do not use public trainiiig providers vary 
(Question 10). Among private sector firms, the most common reasons are 
that: 

• the organization conducts its own formal training, and 

• the organization's training needs are unique. 

The uniqueness of training needs was the most common reason cited by 
public sector respondents. 

A sizeable minority of small and medium-size firms (40%) feel that 
training programs provided by s jhools, community colleges or other 
public training providers are too expensive. Only 27% of the large 
private firms cite cost as a reason 'or not using public training programs. 

Twenty-seven percent of the large fii*ms cite cost as a reason for not using 
public training programs. Forty-five percent of the public and 38% of the 
small, 337o of the medium and 20% of the large private sector firms cite 
"Qualified Instructors Do Not Exist for Our Needs" as a reason for not 
using this type of training program. 

Botli public and private sector firms are likely to offer time release with 
pay as one way of encouraging training. Tuition reimbursement is also 
used in both sectors, although the public sector is much more likely to 
pay training costs. The private sector is much more likely to provide 
training after hours or on weekends, whereas the public sector tends to 
hire temporary workers to fill in for employees attending training. 

One of Oregon's Benchmarks'* is the percent of employer payroll 
dedicated to training and education. Wliile the survey (Question 12) does 
not yield sufficient results to thoroughly address this issue, a basic trend 
is discemable, as shown by Figure 15. 

• Fifty percent of the private and 77% of the public employers track 
training expenditures. 

• Twenty-eight percent of private and 67% of the public employers 
have a formal training budget clearly separated from other costs. 

• Training budgets primarily consist of tuition, seminar/class fees, 
travel /mileage reimbursement and per diem expenses. 

• One-fourth of the public and one-fifth of the private sector employers 
use some measure, such as percentage of payroll, to develop their 
trainuig budget. 

Joint Training 

Survey results indicate that while 59% of public sector employers work 
closely with other agencies on joint training efforts, only 23% of private 
sector firms do so (Question l.V. The most frequent reasons given by 
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private firms for not entering joint training programs are: 

• other businesses are viewed as competitors (30%), 

• the training needs of other companies are different (24%), and 

• private firms are not aware of this type of effort (20%). 

The top four educational organizations pri\'ate employers are involved 
with are: 

• school advisory groups (13%), 

• apprenticeship programs (8%), 

• private industrial councils (8%), and 

• community college advisory boards (8%). 

The top three educational orgainzations public employers are involved 
with are: 

• ccmmunity training programs (17%), 

• s:hool advisory groups (16%), and 

• commuiTity college advisory boards (13%). 

Summary 

These questions cover the large number of options available to employers 
when providing skills training to their existing workforce. The answers 
document the lack of partnerships and coordination between the public, 
private, and in-house training capacities tliat exist in the state. This 
minimal resource sharing may result from a combination of factors: the 
lack of a basic understanding of the pubic training capacity or employer 
needs, program costs, and/ or very specialized occupational skills being 
needed by the worker. 

The need to increase the productivity of all workers is the most important 
reason for providing training to all workers. This need is addressed by 
employers through a high priority placed on courses to improve employee 
attitudes, work habits, and technical and basic skills. 

Most employee training is offered two ways by employers in Oregon. The 
first way, and the most common, is on-the-job-training, which is available 
from over seventy-five percent of the employers. Formal training, the 
second most commonly used, is offered by approximately two-thirds of the 
employers. Firm size again plays a key role in the level of training offered, 
either through on-the-job or formal training. 

Public/ private partnerships will be critical if the state is to achieve its goal 
of having a skilled workforce equal to any in the world by the year 2010. 
At present, the majority of the training to the existing workforce shows a 
very incomplete network between the public and private training entities. 
The vast majority of training for these workers is done in-house or by 
outside vendors and consultants. The last group of training providers used 
by employers are the public vocational employment and training programs 
and labor unions. Only a small percentage (23%) of the private sector 
employers report using joint training as a way to improve employee skills. 
All of these organizations will need to work together much more 
extensively if they are to maximize the inveshnent that will have to be 
made in worker skill training. 
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CHAPTER 4 

WHO GETS TRAINED AND IN WHAT? 

One of Oregon's Benchmarks is tihe percentage of the workforce that has 
received at least 20 hours of educauon related to work skills and 
knowledge within the past 12 months. This measure recognizes the 
important role company training programs play in maintaining and 
upgrading worker skills. Continuous leaming is a key element in 
developing high performance organizations, the survey results provide 
clear evidence that Oregon employers do not have training practices 
which provide meaningful continuous leaming for the bulk of their 
workforce. 

The training practices of Oregon employers generally reflect national 
trends. The results of a survey of private sector companies with 100 or 
more employees is published annually in Training ^ The survey asks 
specific questions about who gets trained, in what areas, and the hours of 
training received. The 1991 survey, which was conducted just prior to the 
Oregon Employers Workforce Development Survey, found that 
managers, professional/ technical and sales people receive the most 
training. Since 1985 this trend has been consistent. In 1991, the pro- 
duction occupation group experienced an increase in training received. 
"More organizations trained more of these workers for more hours this 

Table 3 



TRAINING BY OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 



Group 


Number Trained 


Percentage o! 
Total Employment 


Total 
Employment 


Managers 


21095 


31.6% 


66677 


Prof/Tech 


62281 


30.0% 


207578 


Sales 


33905 


24.9% 


136048 


Clericial 


23120 


1 1 .3% 


204240 


Service 


23939 


13.6% 


176344 


Production 


21227 


6.7% 


85100 


Const/Malnt 


5737 


7.4% 


116323 


Op/Labor 


8634 


17.3% 


1158954 


TOTAL 


199,983 


17.3% 


2.151,264 



Firms training over 50% of employees 20 or more hours. 



' Tminin g K .1 publication which dcMis with tmining.ind hum.m dovclopnifnl rt*M)Uico issues. It .ir.nu.illy 
conducts ,1 survt'v of employer training practices and publishes the results in the October issue. 

• Refers to an (KTupalional group, not the Oregon Department of Tducation training curric-ilum or the 
(Kcitpations ass<Kiated with that curriculum. The occupation group includes such poslti<ms as: electrical 
engineers, licensed practical nurses, computer prograninu»rs, denl.il hvgienisl. teachers, scientists, accountants 
and purchasing agents. 
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year than last. Teaming and development efforts targeted at quality 
improvement may explain this shift." (Training. October 1991, pg 48) 

Training Hours 

Table 3 shows the results of the Oregon Employment Division analysis of 
the percentage of Oregon employees who work in firms which provide at 
least half of their employees twenty or more hours of training a year. 
0\'erall, only \7%^ of the workforce is employed by companies which 
provide 20 or more hours of training a year to at least half their 
employees. 

Consistent with the Training survey results, managers and professional/ 
teclmical positions receive the most training. These groups make up 19% 
of the private sector employment and SO^o of tlie public sector 
employment. 

On the whole, the public sector provides greater opportunity for training 
than the private sector. Figures 6 to 14 show not only the private and 
public percentages, but also the percentages for small, medium and large 



Figure 6 



Training by Occupational Group 
Public and Private Sector Comparison 




Mgr. Prof/ So!es Cloflccil $vc. Produc- C<mst. Op^r/ 
Tich tkxi Labor 



Firms training 
over 507o of 
employees 20 
or more hours. 




^Public XV 



'Tin* pen 01 it of rcsptuHlinj; lirms which inJitiilt'H tii.il Ihcv wcrv pruvidm^ .it U-.ist ^(V'., of Jht ir t'nipkufcs in 
f.K'h otiuf^ition .it ItMst 2l)lu>urs ol tr.iining .1 Vt'iir w.is input into I! it* I nipUnnH'nl isioii's 
(u rup.it ion ni.iti ix. TUv \ v^u\{ u .is .1 wt-ightod cU vu\^v for iMi.h oa updlion. Tlu'sf ci\ tT.igt'^ werv in turn 
amvt'rtt'ti into .1 single numhcr. Tho t'nd result of Iho c.ilcul.ition protvss w.is the ht>nchm.iriv figuiv of 17"... 
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Figure 7 



Training by Sector and Firm Size 
Manager/Administra tor 




Figure 8 

Training by Sector and Firm Size 
Professional/Technical 
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Training by Sector and Firm Size 

Sales 




Figure 10 

Training by Sector and Firm Size 
Service 
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Figure 1 1 

Training by Sector and Firm Size 
Clerical 




Figure 12 

Training by Sector and Firm Size 
Production 




Figure 13 



Training by Sector and Firm Size 
Construction/Maintenance 



Firms training over 
50% of employees 
20 or more hours. 




Figure 14 



Training by Sector and Firm Size 
opera tors/Laborers 



100 
90- 
80- 
® 70 
0 60 
S 50 

a. 30- 

20 
10 
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Pulslic Private 



Privott by size 



Firms training over 
50% of employees 
20 or more hours. 
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private sector firms by occupation. The general tendency is for medium 
size private firms to provide more training than small cind large private 
firms. 

Types of Training Provided 

Training is generally geared toward the occupation. (The defiiiition for 
each training priority can be found in tlie Glossary.) For instance, 
managers receive training in interpersonal relations, safety, and thinking 
and organization skills, wliile professional/ technical employees receive 
technical, safety, and quality training. Safety training is a major item for 
most occupations. In fact, it is tlie dominant training received by the 
service, production, construction, and operator/laborer occupations. 
The dominance of safety training is demonstrated by the following raw 
number totals that went into identifying the training priorities for each 
occupation. 

For example: 

• Four hundred and seventeen private sector firms provide 
interpersonal relations training for managers; 387 provide safety 
training; and 380 provide training in thinking and organizational 
skills. 

• Three hundred and nine private employers provide teclinical 
training to technical /professionals; 221 provide safety and 208 
provide quality improvement trainiiig. 

• Two hundred and eight private sector firms provide safety training 
for production workers; 130 provide quality training and 119 
provide technical training. 

• One hundred and fifty-eight private sector firms provide safety 
training to construction/ maintenance workers; 101 provide- 
technical training and 65 provide quality training. 

• Two hundred and twenty-three firms provide safety training for 
operators/laborers, while 99 provide technical training cind 99 
provide quality training. 

For public employees the relative distribution of firms providing specific 
training is better. 

• One hundred and sixty-seven public firms provide training in 
interpersonal skills to managers/ administrators; 139 provide 
training in thinking and organization; and 132 provide technical 
skills training. 

• One hundred and forty-eight public employers provide 
professional /technical occupations with technical training; 113 
provide training on interpersonal skills and 106 provide safety 
training. 

• Nineteen public sector employers provide technical training to 
production workers; 17 provide safety training and 9 provide 
training in interpersonal skills. 

• Eighty-six public employers provide construction/maintenance 
workers with safety training; 66 provide technical skills training; and 
28 provide training in both interpersonal skills and quality 
improvement. 
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♦ Eighty-six public sector employers provide operators/laborers with 
safety training; 55 with technical skills training and 30 with 
interpersonal skills. 



Summary 

Traditional patterns still persist in the workplace about what types of 
employees receive the majority of the training sponsored or paid for by 
their employers. These patterns place most of the training opportunities 
and resources at the level of professional, technical, sales, and 
managerial occupations. Not only do these occupational groups account 
for approximately 80-85% of the resources being expended but the types 
of training being offered are much broader than those for clerical, 
production, construction and maintenance workers. The results of this 
and other national studies confirm the continued existence of this 
pattern. 

The types of workplace skills that will be demanded for all skilled 
workers in the year 2010 are currently being offered in sufficient 
quantities only to the professional, technical, sales, and management 
employees in public and private sector organizations. These types of 
skill development opportunities include interpersonal relations, safety, 
thinking and organizational skills, and technical and quality training. 
For the clerical, production, construction, and maintenance workers, the 
nuniber one training opportunity provided by the employers is 
workplace safety. Although, some of the higher level skills are offered to 
these workers, there is a dramatic decline from the number of employers 
who offer the workplace safety training to those that also offer technical, 
quality conti'ol, and interpersonal skills development to these employees. 

If Oregon employers are going to move to a high performance 
environment, training practices will have to change. High performance 
organizations empower their employees to make decisions, provide 
them with specific tools, and teach them to work in teams. To be 
successful, this will require a change from the traditional organizational 
structure that only offers these opportunities to the higher level 
occupations at the top to a structure that recognizes the value of 
continuous training to all employees. Given tike level and type of 
training reflected in this survey, \his will be a substantial and costly 
undertaking. 
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CHAPTERS 

TECHNOLOGY, WORK PRACTICES, 

SKILL DEFICIENCIES, & HIGH PERFORMANCE 

As discussed in Chapter 1, the use of technology, organization work 
practices, high performance and skill deficiencies are related. Questions 
17, 18, 19, and 20 deal with these issues. 



Technology 

As in other areas of our inquiiy, there is extensive empirical literature 
covering the influences of new technology on jobs, worker skills, and 
earnings. First, the factors that interact to influence how technological 
change affects the level of employment in an industry or sector include: 

• the speed with wWch. a product or process innovation is adopted; 

• the size and rate of growth of the domestic and international markets 
for the new product; 

• the increase in labor productivity; 

• the increase in the size of the demand for the product as a result of 
price reductions; 

• the expansion or contraction in other industries in response to 
changes in the costs of key inputs into the product; and 

• the effects of technological change on either raising or lowering 
wages in the industry. 

Tliese variables exert offsetting influences on the demand for workers 
within an industry. Technology changes the production of goods and 
services and improves the efficiency of the production processes in these 
industries. Technological advances have played an increasingly 
important role in the growth of the income of individuals during the past 
dec ?s. This role is ^rxpected to increase in the next twenty years. 

One crucial reality in the state and national economies is that they are 
more "open" to international trade than at any other time in the last fifty 
years. The increased importance of international trade means that higher 
productivity growth, which is supported by technological change, is 
essential to either maintain or improve tlie earnings of workers and 
assure the preservation of jobs in the state or the nation. Moreover, the 
more rapid rates of technological change mean that the knowledge 
forming the basis for innovation will not be utiique to a certain region. 
This rapid rate of technological change will not limit the employment 
opportunities for those workers who have strong educational and 
workplace skills but will limit or eliminate the opportunities for less 
skilled workers. 



The investments that private and public organizations in Oregon have 
made in new technology were gathered from \he employer survey 
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(Question 7). For instance, results indicate that three-quarters of the public 
sector and medium and large private firms have made significant 
investments in technology over the past three years. For the small private 
sector employers, approximately sixty percent have invested in 
technology over the same period. As has been true in many areas of this 
study, the public sector and large private finns behave similarly. 

An important question that is continually asked concerns the impact of 
new technology on different occupational groups. In Oregon, the largest 
impacts have been on the professional/ technical positions in both the 
private and public sectors. The next largest group to feel these impacts are 
the manager/ administrative and clerical/administrative groups. 
Surprisingly, the positions where the introduction of new technology had 
the least impact were in the construction/ maintenance and the operator/ 
laborer groups. This could be a function of the limited three-year time 
period tihat was used to answer this question. Much of the impact of 
technology on construction/maintenance and operator/laborer 
occupations was felt in the early and late 1980s, whereas since the late 
1980s the emphasis has been on increasing the productivity of 
management, professional, technical and clerical jobs, especially in the 
service producing sector. 

In the public sector, the investment in technology has had a major impact 
on hiring practices. One of the public sector's top four reasons for 
rejecting job applicants is that they have inadequate computer/ teclinical 
skills. This is a critical finding because it points to a need to provide 
educational opportunities to students and workers to learn these types 
of skills. 

Qtiestion 18 and 19 address business practices associated with high 
performance work organizations and employee involvement practices. 
The survey responses show that the public and private sectors differ 
slightly in their practices. 



Private/Public Sector High Performance Workplace Practices 

The private sector's five most cited hi performance workplace practices 
include (Figure 15): 

• customer satisfaction programs, 

• shared responsibility for quality between managers and workers, 

• employee awareness of values/goals/ mission, 

• on-going training of front-line workers, and 

• cross-training. 

Some differences were evident depending on the size of firm. Large 
private firms placed greater emphasis on employee involvement 
programs than small and medium sized employers. However, customer 
satisfaction programs are the second highest practice for small and 
medium sized private firms, but sixth on the list of large ones. 
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The five workplace practices cited most often by the public sector: 

• employee awareness of values/goals/mission, 

• shared responsibility for quality between managers and workers, 

• on-going training of front-line workers, 

• cross-training, and 

• continuous improvement programs. 



Figure 16 



Business Practices Implemented 
% of All Firms in Sector 

A. Total Quality 
Management 

B. Continuous 
Improvement 

C. Customer 
Satisfaction Prog 

D. Statistical Process 
Control, etc. 

E. Benctimarks 

F. Skill Stds 

G. Employee 
Involvement 

H. Cross Training 

I. Job Retraining 

K. Ongoing Training 
Font Line Workers 

L. Emp Awareness; 
Values, Goals, 
Mission 

M. Stiared Resp 




Public 



Private 



There were only two differences noted in this survey in tiie top fi\'e 
workplace practices reported by the private and public sectors. For the 
private respondents the one factor was the emphasis on customer 
satisfaction programs, and for the public sector it was continuous 
improvement programs. 

The tv\'0 workplace practices used the least, regardless of sector, were 
statistical process control (SPC) and benclimarking. 



High Peiformance Private/Public Sector Employee Involvement Practices 

Forty-three percent of the private sector and fift}'-two percent of the 
public sector respondents have implemented some kind of employee 
involvement program. The fi\'e most successful employee in\'oh'emcnt 
practices in the private sector are: 

• performance-based pay, 

• non-monetary awards. 
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• profit sharing, 

• self-directed work teams, and 

• Total Quality Management. 



The most successful practices in the public sector were: 

• labor-management cooperation, 

• self-directed work teams, 

• non-monetary awards, and 

• Total Quality Management. 

Again, there is a great deal of similarity' between the private and 
public sectors in the types of employee involvement programs that 
were most successful. The major difference for the private sector was 
the performance-based pay factor, and for the public sector it was 
labor-management cooperation. 

The three practices receiving the lowest success rating in the private 
sector were: 

• an all-salaried pay system, 

• gain-sharing, and 

• quality circles. 

In the public sector, the three least successful options are: 

• profit sharing, 

• gain sharing, and 

• performfmce-based pay. 



Figure 16 

Firms Implementing High 
Performance Practices 




1 2 I 4 5 6 7 



1 Self Directed 
V/orIc Teams 

2 Reorganizing Work 
Taslcs/Activities 

3 Quality Programs 

4 Flexible Production 
Systems 

5 New Technology 
Implemented 

6 Stastical Process 
Control 

7 Just in Time 
Inventory 

O Public W4 
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High Performance Private/Public Skill Deficiencies 

Question 20 asked employers if they had experienced any skill 
deficiencies when they implemented a number of organizational 
changes. It should be noted that in order to become a high 
performance organization not all of these changes must be instituted 
and not all must be implemented at the same time. 

Less than half of the responding firms, private and public, have 
implemented self-directed work teams, flexible production 
systems, statistical process control, and just -in-time inventory 
(Figure 16; also see glossary for definition of terms). In addition, 
less than half of the public sector respondents have implemented 
quality programs. However, sixty-one percent of the public firms 
have reorganized work tasks and sixty-six percent have 
implemented new technology. For the private sector, a little more 
than half have reorganized work tasks (58%), quality programs 
(52%), and implemented new technology (51%). 

Of those firms that have implemented high performance-related 
changes, half or nearly half (see Figure 15 & 16) have experienced 
skill deficiencies in the areas of reorganizing work tasks and 
implem.enting new technology. 

In general, large private firms have experienced skill deficiencies in 
more areas than small or medium sized firms. Of the large firms (see 
Figures 17&18): 

• a little more than half experienced skill deficiencies when 
implementing self-directed work teams and when reorganizing 
work tasks and activities, 

• sixty-one percent experienced deficiencies when implementing 
quality programs, and 

• three-quarters experienced deficiencies when implementing new 
techi^ology and introducing statistical process. 

Almost half of the medium and small sized firms reported skill 
deficiencies when implementing production systems and new 
technology. A majority experienced skill deficiencies when 
implementing statistical process control (57%) and just-in-time 
inventory (55%). 



Organizations Meeting All H\gt Performance Characteristics 

For purposes of this analysis, high performance firms are those in the 
private sector which indicate they have instituted: 

• Total Quality Management, 

• continuous improvement programs, 

• shared responsibility for quality by managers and workers, 

• employee awareness of organization nkission, goals, and vision, 

• on-going training of front-line workers. 
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Figure 17& 18 



Firms That Have Implemented 
High Performance Practices and 
Experienced Skill Deficiencies 




1 Self Directed 
Work Teams 

2 Reorg. Work 
Tasks/Activities 

3 Quality Programs 

4 New Tech. 
Implemented 

5 Flexible Prod. Sys. 

6 Statistical Process 
Control 

7 Just in Time 
Inventory 




Private 

Small Firm— 5-60 
Med. Firm— 60-100 

Large Firm— 100+ 




Public 
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• Total Quality Management as an employee involvement practice, and 

• statistical process control (SPC), just-in-time inventory (JIT), or other 
similar techniques. 

The follov^ing conclusions have been reached about the firms that have 
met all of the high performance criteria mentioned above: 

• approximately three percent of the firms surveyed fall into this high 
performance category, 

• a greater percentage of these organizations have implemented more 
of the changes associated with high performance, 

• half of the hdgh performance firms have experienced skill deficiencies 
when implementing quality programs, 

• over half have identified skill deficiencies when implementing 
flexible production systems, 

• sixty-eight percent of the high performance organizations 
experienced deficiencies when implementing statistical process 
control, and 

• tliree-fourths of the high performance firms experienced skill 
deficiencies when iastituting self-directed work teams and new 
technology. 

Tho same top three reasons for rejecting a job applicant for a job are the 
same for these high performance firms as weU as for all other private 
sector firms. However, the high perform.ance firms have identified 
inadequate calculation skills as a more important issue than inadequate 
life skills for a job applicant. This contrasts with the other ninety-seven 
percent of the private sector sample group which deemed inadequate life 
skills as a more important reason for rejecting a person for a job. This may 
reflect the higher rate of skill deficiencies encountered when 
implementing self-directed work teams, new technology, and statistical 
process control. Such a difference may signify a crucial need to 
improve the training and education of the existing and future 
workforce to apply these skills in their existing and future jobs. 



Summary 

There has been a significant investment in new technology by the large 
• and medium sized private sector firms. This same investment pattern is 
also evident in the public sector organizations. All of the occupational 
groups have been impacted by this investment in new technology with 
the greatest changes being felt by the professional/ teclinical, 
management/administrator, and clerical/administrative groups. Tlie 
least impacts have been noticed in the construction/ maintenance and the 
operator/laborer positions. 

Tlie only differences noted between tlie top five high performance 
business practices used by the private and public sectors is the customer 
satisfaction emphasis of the private sector and the continuous 
improvement program of the public organizations. The other four factors 
were identical for both sectors. 
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Based on the results of this svin^ey, approximately three percent of the 
private sector firms were classified as meeting all of the characteristics of a 
high performance organization. These firms have noted significant skill 
deficiencies in certain segments of their workforces when they 
implemented new technology, self-directed work teams, flexible 
production systems, statistical process control, and just-in-time in\^entory. 
The presence of these deficiencies within the existing workforce 
suggests that unless other private and public organizations start to take 
on the characteristics of these high performance firms, Oregon will have 
a very difficult time achieving a skilled workforce equal to any in the 
world by 2010. 



APPENDIX 

METHODOLOGY 



Overview 

Development of the Moil Survey Instrument: 

The Oregon Employers Workforce Development mail questionnaire 
(see Appendix B) was designed by a team of personnel from both the 
public and private sectors, including the Employment Department 
and Economic Development DeparlTnent. Several steps were 
undertaken from conceptualization to mailout. In preparation for 
designing the survey, an environmental scan of state and national 
programs looking at worker training and work organization practices 
was conducted, a literature search was completed, and other state 
surveys were examined. 

An Employer Survey Design Team encompassing members from 
government, business, education and labor was formed. Using 
information gained in the above-mentioned process, the Employer 
Survey Design Team collaborated to develop a survey design. The 
first iteration of the survey consisted of 130 questions. These 
questions were submitted to Joan Wills of the Institute for 
Educational Leadership, David Stevens of the University of 
Baltimore, Bob Watrus of the Northwest Policy Center a'i the 
University of Washington, and Jim Mclntire of the Institute for Public 
Policy and Management at the University of Washington, each 
generally recognized as an expert in the field. 

After considerable collaboration witli the Design Team and the 
experts, the questionnaire was revised and culled to 27 questions 
covering topics related to training, employment practices, skill 
deficiencies, and high performance work organizations. The job of 
the experts was to review the questionnaire for the clarity of its 
content and construction. 

The 27-question mail questionnaire was administered by the 
Emplojmnent Department Research and Analysis Section. A pre-test 
was conducted with 100 employers prior to the general mailout, and 
revisions to the questions were made to improve their clarity and 
content. Participating employers were selected by a random sample 
selection process, stratified by industry, size of business, and 
geographic region within the state of Oregon. This sample was taken 
from the Employment Department employer payroll and 
employment file for the third quarter of 1991. ^Fhis database, housed 
at the Employment Department, is a complete and thorough listing of 
businesses by number of employees and industry classification. 
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Two weeks after the initial mailout, reminder postcards were sent to non- 
respondents. Phone calls were made as needed to complete the survey 
over the telephone. The total response rate to the mail questionnaire was 
forty-three percent (43%). Although the response rate was excellent for a 
survey of this type, screening procedures were used to insure that the 
respondents' characteristics mirrored those of the employer sample. 

High Performance 

One of the goals of the survey was to identify tlie percent of firms in the 
Oregon economy which could be classified as high performance. A 
secondary objective was to determine whether the needs and attitudes of 
high performance firms differed from tliose of other firms. Two 
independent research approaches were used to accomplish this. One was 
a series of focus groups conducted by a pri\'ate consulting firm. The 
second was the inclusion of high performance questions in the Oregon 
Employers Workforce Development Survey. 

Both apprc\^ches have their strengths and weaknesses. The focus groups 
allowed personal contact with respondents, giving moderators the chance 
to clarify word meaning and actual organization prartices. They also • 
allowed the determination of relative priorities among activities. 
However, focus groups are expensix^e, and therefore limit the number of 
firms tnat can be included in the study. A further limitation is the number 
of questions that can be dealt with in a one-hour focus group, and the 
general inability to classify and quantif)'^ such information. 

The mail sur\'ey covered a larger number of firms and cox'ered more 
topics. Wliile the focus groups used a qualitative (exploratory) research 
method, the mail sur\ ey iiwolved a quantitative (measurable) method 
wWch allows greater use of statistical analysis to determine 
interrelationship among questions. 

A complicating factor in both activities is the subjectivity of what high 
performance really means. "High performance" is the economic 
designation for organizations wliich are implementing Total Quality 
Management (TQM) concepts. TQM is the management/administrative 
designation for the philosophy and management practices used to 
improve organizational quality. Tliere is some imprecision in translating 
from the management approach to the economic designation. 

On the research side, this lack of precision is apparent. Two recent 
employers surx'eys, one from Arkansas and the other from Wisconsin, 
demonstrate this clearly. The purpose of each, like the Workforce 
Development surx'ey, was to assess the training needs and business 
practices of employers in each state. Tlirough a series of questions, the 
Arkansas Department c^f Industrial Development sought to ascertain the 
degree to which quality management is being used. One of the questions 
is similar in scope and ccMitent t(^ QuosticMi 18 of the Oregon Workforce 
De\'elopment sur\'ey. 
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Hoiiuvv your production workers involved in makin<i qualitxf decisions 
during the production process? < ' ^ 

• Worker Quality Control 

• Quality Circles, Employee 1 earns 

• Self-Wrected Work Teams 

• Natural Teams 

• Cellular Manufacturing 

• Statistical Process Control 

• Gain share (other wage plans) 

Wisconsin sought to identify '1,est practices" (high performance) by 
askmg a series of questions. The one closest in content and stixicture to 
Question 18 is: 

Whicli of the following changes if any has i/ow firm made in the vast 
sez'cnuears? ' ' 

• New production line 

• New production process 

• New market entrance 

• Introduction of work teams 

• New quality systems 

• Labor-management committees 
» Statistical Process Control (SPC) 

• Just-In-Time Ii-i\'entory 

The Arkansas study was a personal interview of 94 manufacturing 
plan managers. The VVisconsii. surx'ey was a mail survey sent to all 
einployers Each attempts to ascertain similar information, but each 
of the "best"^^^^^^^^ characteristics for "quality management-oriented" 

In the Oregon Workforce De^■elopment surx-ev, the employer responses 
on hA'o questions were used to determine if they were high 
performance or not. Question 18 listed practices associated with high 
perforn^ance work organizations. Question 19 dealt with a related 

^^'^iT^ invoK-ement. Included was a question about 
whether TQM was used as m employee involvement program The 
combmation of Questions 18 and 19 allowed the idenhfication of firms 

tocU?^7t w7 "V""^ ^'^^ performance work practices and 
also claim to be high performance work organizations. High 
performance organizations were therefore defined as having the 
fol owing characteristics: continuous improvement programs 
stahstical process control, just-in-time inventoiy, emplovee ' 
mvolvement programs, shared responsibility by managers and 
workers for quality, employee awareness of organization values, 
goals, mission, on-going training for frontline worker, and Total 
Quality Management as an employee involvement practice. 

Much discussion centered on ^vhich TQM practices to include in tiu- 
definition of a high performance organization. 
• Skill standards are a recruihiicnt/hiring approach and they are not 
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widely used in TQM. Consequently, they wtTe dropped from the 
definition of high performance. 

• Benchmarking is beginning to appear as a TQM practice, but it is 
still narrowly used. In addition, while benchmarks may be 
quantitative in nature, the recognized quantitative technique is 
statistical process control (SPC). Therefore, benchmarks were 
excluded. 

• Job retraining and cross-training are important elements, but 
narrowly focused. On-going training for ft'ont-line workers is 
broadly focused and encompasses the above two practices and 
more. Since training of front-line workers is critical to TQM, it is 
included in the high performance designation, while retraining 
and cross-training are not. 

• Employee awareness of organizational values, goals, and mission 
is almost imiversally used in all TQM efforts. It was includ ,d. 

• Empowerment, which meai^ a "shared responsibility by workers 
and managers for quality", was also included. 

• Statistical process control (SPC), just-in-time inventory, or similar 
techniques, while limited in their use, are more generally 
recogi\ized as high performance characteristics than benchmarks. 
In addition, a major element of TQM is measurement. The most 
broadly recognized measurement technique associated with TQM 
is SPC. Therefore, SPC was incliided. 

• Customer satisfaction programs were excluded largely because 
focus group research found that while the customer was not well- 
defined, 837o of the fimis indicated that customer service was a 
clear focus of tlie company. In addition, different interpretations 
of the phirase made analysis impossible. 

• TQM and continuous improvement programs were included, 
largely because TQM encompasses a widely-accepted set of 
management practices and philosophies and continuous 
improvement is a key element of TQM. 

The focus group found that \7% could be classified as high performance 
practice firms. This group was further broken into "leader-oriented" 
and "systems-oriented" firms. The focus group report notes "that 
system-oriented companies have established reliable and valid methods 
to assess cause and effect of management and workforce actions. Such 
techniques are already key to TQM and SPC approaches to 
improvement in product quality and delivery." The 3% group from the 
employer survey and the systems oriented group identified in the focus 
group appear to overlap. Also, this 3% factor found in the employer 
mail survey is similar to the 5% found in a national survey conducted by 
the Commission On the Skills of the American Workforce and published 
in its report America's Choice: High Skills or Low Wages . However, the 
percentages from the focus group study and the employer mail survey 
are probably not comparable because of the different definitions and 
data collection teclinic^ucs used to collect the information. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 

BASICS SKILLS 

Includes reading, writing, basic math - defined in survey. 

BENCHMARKING 

The practice of setting operating targets for a particular function by 
selecting the top performance levels, either within or outside a company's 
own industry, 

CONTINUOUS IMPROVEMENT 

An ongoing series of gradual changes or improvements in the way one 
does things to meet increasing customer expectations in a cost effective 
manner. 

CUSTOMER 

Any individual or orgaiiization, inside or outside the company, 
that uses the company's section's/ individual's product or service, 

CYCLE TIME 

The amount of time it takes to complete a particular task. 
Shortening the cycle times of critical functions is usually a source of 
competitive advantage and a key quality-improveme.it objective, 

EMPOWERMENT 

Givmg employees relatively broad decision-making authority and 
responsibility. In order for employees to be empowered, they also need 
the skills to do the job effectively, 

FLEXIBLE PRODUCTION 

A technology that integrates the process of design and the digital output of 
design directly down to the load of instructions onto the assembly line. 
The system gives employees irrmnediate access to information right on the 
worksite. Sometimes it is called Computer Integrated Manufacturing 
(CIM), 

GAIN SHARING 

A type of variable or incentive pay typically used to iiicrease production, 
by linking pay directly to specific improvements in a company's 
performance, 

JUST IN TIME (JIT) INVENTORY 

A Japanese approach to inventory reduction. The basic idea is to schedule 
the arrival of raw materials and parts at the factory at the exact time tliey 
are needed and schedule the immediate departure of finished products, 
instead of maintaining costly stockpiles of materials, parts or products. 
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LIFE SKILLS 

A set of skills including tinne and attendance, following instructions, anger 
management, social skills, character development, and adaptability to 
workplace - defined in survey. 

ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 

A method of training where one employee trains another employee about a job. 
This does not include orientation -defined in survey. 

PERFORMANCE BASED PAY 

A form of incentive pay in which increases in compensation are based on the 
attainment of quarterly or annual targets established before tl^e fact by the 
managers for individ ■■ 'al subordinates or jointly with the subordinate. 

PRODUCT/SALES TRNG 

Marketing, sales, training to understand the business or industry - defined in 
surv'ey. 

PROFIT SHARING 

Any procedure under which an employer pays or m.akes available to all regular 
employees, subject to reasonable eligibility rules, in addition to prevailing rates 
of pay, special current or deferred sums according to the profits of the business. 

QUALITY IMPROVEMENT TRAINING 

Quality, total quality management, customer seivice or customer satisfaction 
training - defined in survey. 

QUALITY CIRCLES 

A participative management technique. Quality circles consist of carefully 
selected homogeneous groups of employees who meet regularly to consider 
specific problems and develop recommendations for solutions for presentation 
to m.anagement. 

RETRAINING 

A format training method making it possible for an employee to learn a new job 
- defined in survey. 

SAMPLE 

That which is taken from a population for purposes of identifying characteristics 
and performance of the whole population. 

SAMPLE SIZE 

The number of luiits to be selected for the san^ples. 

SAFETY TRAINING 

Health or safety training related to job or workplace - defined in survey. 
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SKILL STANDARDS 

An agreed-upon and well-defined skill requirement for a joboccupation, or 
industr>'. Skill standards are set within an organization or for an industry 
or occupation - defined in sur\'ey. 

SKILLS TRAINING JOB 

Development, communication, listening, leadership, coadiing, cultural 
diversity, sexual harassment - defined in survey. 

TECHNICAL SKILLS TRAINING 

Computer skills, new or upgraded technology, computer-guided process 
technologies such as Stastical Process Control, just-in-time invpntory, trade 
skills (electronics, machining) and maintenance repair skills - defined in 
sun'ey. 

THINKING & ORGANIZATION TRAINING 

Critical thinking, problem-solving, information management, time 
management and decision making training - defined in survey. 

TRAINING 

Includes classes, workshops, seminars, courses or other organized format 
of instaiction provided by a qualified instructor - defined in survey. 
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DEFINITIONS 



Please refer to this section for any terms used in this survey with v/hich you may not be familiar. 

Apprenticeship: A training strategy that prepares youth and adults for skilled employment by conducting 
training m bona fide and documented employment settings. The content of the training, both on-the-job and 
related instruction, is defined and dictated by the needs of the industry. Apprenticeship is not cooperative 
education, 2-1-2 program, tech. prep, or vocational education. 

Basic skills: Includes reading, writing, basic math. 

Training: Includes classes, workshops, seminars, courses, or other organized fomat of instruction pro- 
vided by a qualified instructor. Formal training can be provided inside or outside an organization. 

Job retraining: A fomat training method making it possible for an employee to learn a new job. 

Life skills: A set of skills including time and attendance, following instructions, anger management social 
skills, character development, and adaptability to workplace. 

Non-managerial employee: All employees in an organization that are not supervisors or managers. 

On-the-job training: A method of training where one employee trains another employee about a job This 
does not include company orientation. 

Skill standard: An agreed-upon and well-defined skill requirement for a job, occupation, or industry Skill 
standards are set within an organization or for an industry or occupation. 
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OREGON EMPLOYER SURVEY 



ERJC 



Worker Training & 
Work Organization 



Please complete this survey and return it to us in the enclosed self-addressed 
stamped envelope. If you have any questions, please call Donald Au at the 
Oregon Employment Division at (503) 378-8288 or 1-800-237-3710, extension 
8-8288 between 8:30 a.m. and 5:00 p.m., Monday through Friday. 

Please provide your best estimates to questions requiring a response in num- 
bers. If a question or part of a question does not apply to your organization, 
leave the space blank or enter n/a (not applicable). 

Your response is essential to the validity and reliability of the survey. All 
responses will be regarded as strictly confidential and will not be published 
in a manner allowing identification of your firm. A copy of the survey 
results will be mailed to your organization later this year. 



Please tell us the title or name of the person completing this survey. 



Please tell us the name or title of the person to receive a copy of the survey 
report 
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1. Please circle the number to indicate whether you strongly agree, agree, 
are neutral, disagree, or strongly disagree with the following statements: 

a. "If I train employees, other employers just steal them away." 

b. 'We want to do a better job of trai.iing our employees than we do now." 

c. 'We try to hire only employees who can contribute immediately." 

d. "No place teaches the kind of skills we need for our business." 

e. "We have people qualified to train new hires." 

f. 'Training is a priority investment in our organization." 

g. Other (please state) 



^ CD ^ d 

o 2 3 2 o 

0) (S C "D 0) 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



2. Listed below are some reasons for providing employee training. Ciieck eacii item below that is a 
reason for your organization to provide training. Check ail that apply. 



a. to improve basic skills 

b. to improve technical skills 

c. to improve life skills 

d. to improve productivity 

e. to assure success over competition 

f. to promote the personal or career development of employees 

g. to help employees develop more positive attitudes and work habits 

h. to introduce a new product line which requires new skills 

i. to introduce technology which requires new skills 

j. to provide for certification or licensing 

k. other ' (please describe) 



3. Does your organization provide on-the-job training for new employees (other than company 
orientation)? 

□ YES - continue □ NO - 3kip to question 4 
3a. Have you identified specific employees to provide on-the-job training? 

□ YES- continue □ NO - continue 

3b. Have the individuals who provide on-the-job training to new employees received training on how 
to train new employees? 

U YES- continue U NO - continue 
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4. Training is defined as classes, workshops, seminars, courses, or other organized formats of instruc- 
tion provided by a qualified instructor. Training can be provided inside or outside the organization. Does 
your organization provide training for employees? 

□ YES - continue □ NO - skip to question 14 

5. Please review the following ocvupational group definitions. 

Managers/Administrators: Includes top and mid-level managers, but not first-line supervisors. 
Some examples are purchasing nrianager, construction manager, food serviceylodging manager 
and administrative service manager. 

Professional/Technical: Includes staff where substantial post -secondary educational prepara- 
tion, or equivalent on-the-job training or experiences is required. Some examples are electricai 
engineering technician, licensed practical nurse, computer programmer, dental hygienist, teacher, 
scientist, accountant, and purchasing agent. 

Sales: Includes persons selling goods/services and others directly related to sales. Some 
examples are retail salesperson, cashier, real estate sales agent, technical and non-technical 
sales representative, and their sales supervisors. 

Clerical/Administrative: Includes all staff involved with clerical tasks and their immediate 
supervisors. Some examples are medical/legal secretary, word processing staff, bookkeeping/ 
accounting clerk, shippin:?/receiving clerk, and hotel desk clerk. 

Service: Includes protective, food, health, cleaning and personal services. Some examples are 
janitor, cook, bartender, security guard, police officer, fire fighter, nurses aide, and service super- 
visors. 

Production: Includes skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers performing machine and manual 
tasks involving production. Some examples are farm worker, nursery worker, welder, cannery 
worker, faller/bucker, industrial fabricator and electronic assembly worker, and production supervi- 
sors. 

Construction/Maintenance: Includes repairing and maintaining the operating condition of 
industrial production and processing machinery and structures. Some examples are machinist, 
electrician, plumber, carpenter, repair personnel, and construction/maintenance supervisors. 

Operators/Laborers: Includes personnel involved in non-machine tasks generally of a routine 
nature, may assist in machine feeding or offbearing, but are not involved directly in the making of 
a product. Some examples are truck/forklift operator, material mover, conveyor tender, carpenter 
helper, roofer helper, and supervisors of operators/laborers. 

What is your best estimate of the number of hours an average employee in each of the following occupa- 
tional groups participated in training in 1991? 

Hours: 1-10 11-20 21-40 40+ n/a 

a. managers/administrators 

b. professional/technical 

c. sales 

d. clerical/admin. 

e. service 

f. production 

g. construction/maintenance 

h. operators/laborers 
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6. For each occupational group, approximately what percentage of your employees typically receives 
some training each year (either in-house or outside the firm)? Please circle the number Your be<;t 
estimate Is fine. 

none 1-25% 26-50% 51 -75% 76-100% ob 



a. 


managers/ aaministrators 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


n/a 


b. 


professional/technical 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


n/a 


c. 


sales 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


n/a 


d. 


clerical/admin. 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


n/a 


e. 


service 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


n/a 


f. 


production 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


n/a 


g. 


construction/maintenance 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


n/a 


h. 


operators/laborers 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


n/a 



7. Has your organization made any significant investments in new technology within the past three 



□ YES - continue 



□ NO- skip to question 8 



7b. What has been the impact of the new technology on the 
skill requirements for the following occupational groups? 
Please circle the number indicating skill requirements have 
increased, stayed the same, or decreased for each occupa- 
tional group. 



a. managers/administrators 

b. professional/technical 

c. sales 

d. clerical/admin. 

e. service 

f. production 

g. construction/ maintenance 

h. operators/laborers 



c 



! 

9i 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
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8. Please review the following list of types of training. 

Types of Training 

Basic Sk\\\s Training: reading, writing, basic math. 

Product/Sales Training: marketing, sales, training to understand the business or industry. 

Interpersonal SWiWs Training: team building, negotiation, self-esteem/personal, career develop- 
ment; communication, listening, leadership, coaching, cultural diversity, sexual narassment. 

Thinking and Organizing Skills: critical thinking, problem-solving, information management, 
time management, decision making. 

Quality Improvement Training: quality, total quality management, customer service, 
customer satisfaction. 

Technical Skills Training: computer skills, new or upgraded technology, computer-aided 
process technologies such as SPC, CAD/CAM, MPRS, MPR, just-in-time inventory, trade skills 
(electronics, machining), maintenance/repair skills. 



Safety Training: health or safety training related to job or workplace. 



What types of training (as described above) were 
provided to the following occupational groups in 1991 ? 
Indicate the number of hours of each type of training 
for each occupational group listed. If occupational group 
or type of training does not apply, please leave the box 
blank. Your best estimate is fine. 

a. managers/ administrators 



b. professional/technical 
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c. sales 



d. clerical/admin. 



e. sen/ice 



f. production 



g. construction/ maintenance 



h. operators/laborers 
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In the past 2 years,. which organizations have provided 
ning to your organization's employees. Please check the 

viHpfQ fnr parh nf thp li^tfid nccuDational oroUDS. 


managers/ 
administrators 


professional/ 
technical 


sales 


clerical/admin. 


service 


production 


construction/ 
maintenance 


operators/ 
laborers 


a. in-house training department 


















b. outside training vendors/consultants 


















c. industry or trade association 


















d. professional association 


















e. chamber of commerce 


















f . labor union 


















g. public job training program 


















h. apprenticeship program 


















]. private vocational school 


















k. community college 


















1. 4-year college or university 


















m. other (please describe) 



















10. If your organization uses schools, community colleges, or public 

training programs to train new or existing employees, skip to question 1 1 . 

If your organization has not used schools, community colleges, or public training 

programs to train new or existing employees, which of the following are reasons why? 

Circle the number to indicate for each if this "is a reason" or "not a reason." 

a. not aware that this possibility existed 

b. not aware of whom to ap[)roach for help 

c. the cost would be too high 

d. these organizations have not been responsive to our needs in the past 

f. our training needs are too unique or specialized 

g. qualified instructors do not exist for our training needs 

h. our organization conducts its own formal training 

1. other (please describe) 
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11, How does your organization handle "getting the work done" while employees are attending training? 
Check all that apply. 



a. stop production or sen/ice during training 

b. hire temporary workers during training 

c. train after work hours and weekends 

d. cut back production or sen/ice 

e. tuition reimbursement 

f. time release trom work without pay 

g. time release from work with pay 

h. other (please describe) 
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12a. Does your organization track training expenditures? 

□ YES - continue □ |sjo - skip to question 13a 

12b. Does your organization have a formal budget for training that clearly separates training from other 

□ YES - continue □ NO - skip to question 1 2d 
12c. What expenses are included in the formal training budget? (Please list.) 



12d. What of the following units of measure is used for tracking training expenditures? What is the 
most recent figure available? If unit of measure is unknown, please check here . 

Unit of msapwrp Figure 

percent of payroll * % 

percent of gross revenue/sales % 

cost per employee $ 

other unit (please describe) 

* NOTE: To calculate percentage of payroll, please divide training expenditures by the total 
wages and benefits for employees and multiply this number by 100. 

13a. Has your organization ever worked with other businesses in your industry to establish a joint training effort? 
(An effort by two or more companies to develop and conduct training as a group to share costs.) 

□ YES - continue □ NO - skip to question 1 3c 

13b. What kind of program has been established? Please describe, then skip to question 14. 



1 3c. Which of the following are reasons why your organization has not worked with businesses to 
establish a joint training effort? Check all that apply. 

a- not aware of this type of effort 

b. don't have the time 

c. don't see the value in this activity 

d- other businesses viewed as competitors 

8- attempted it but other employers are not interested 

^- training needs of other companies are different 

Q- there are no similar businesses in our area 

not in contact with other businesses in the industry 

concerned about anti-trust violations 

j- other (please list) 
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14. In general, how much difficulty do you have recruiting and ^ g 

hiring qualified workers for each of the following employee 3 ;o 

groups? Please circle the number to indicate the i « S 1 

degree of difficulty. o i o ^ 



a. 


managers/administrators 


1 2 


3 


4 


b. 


professional/technical 


1 2 


3 


4 


c. 


sales 


1 2 


3 


4 


d. 


clerical/admin. 


1 2 


3 


4 


e. 


service 


1 2 


3 


4 


f. 


production 


1 2 


3 


4 


g. 


construction/maintenance 


1 2 


3 


4 


h. 


operators/laborers 


1 2 


3 


4 



15. When your organization needs new employees, which of the following do you do when there is a 
shortage of qualified employees? Please indicate the top three practices for your organization with 1 
being the most preferable and 3 the least preferable, then check any additional practices your organiza- 
tion may have used. 



a. recruit qualified employees from local area 

b. recruit qualified employees from other parts of the state 

c. recruit qualified employees from out of state 

d. recruit qualified employees from competitors 

e. retrain and promote in-house employees 

f. hire less qualified employees and train them 

g. make the best of it with less qualified employees 

h. cut back production or service levels 

i. hire fewer employees than really needed and pay overtime 

j. hire temporary employees 

k. increase wages 

I. other (please describe) 



16. What are the most common reasons for rejecting 

applicants for non-managerial positions? Please circle 

the number to indicate how often the following reasons occur. 

a. inadequate life skills 

b. inadequate writing/reading skills 

c. inadequate verbal communication skills 

d. inadequate calculation skills 

e. inadequate computer/technical skills 

f. no work experience 

g. no high school diploma or GED 

h. this candidate will not adapt to work environment 

i. failure to pass medical/drug test 

j. other (please describe) 
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17. What is the average age of an entry-level worker in a permanent, full-time position in your organiza- 
tion? Your best estimate is fine. 



18. Please review the following list of business practices. Circle the 
number to indicate your business practice. .1 = we have implemented or 
incorporated this practice; 2 =: we are considering this practice; 3 = we are 
not considering this practice. 

a. total quality management 

b. continuous improvement program 

c. customer satisfaction program 

d. statistical process control, just-in-time, or similar techniques 

e. benchmarks 

f. skills standards 

g. employee involvement program 

h. cross training 

i. job retraining 

k. ongoing training for front-line workers 

I. employee awareness of organization values, goals, mission 

m. shared responsibility by workers and managers for quality 

n. other (please describe) 
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19. Has your organization implemented any employee involvement pro- 
grams or programs to enhance employee performance? See below for 
examples of employee involvement programs. 



□ YES- continue 



□ NO - skip to question 20 



Please circle the number to indicate for each program implem- 
ented how successful do you think each program has been. 

a. quality circles 

b. total quality management program 

c. labor-management cooperative 

d. self-directed work teams 

e. all-salaried pay systems 

f. performance-based pay 

g. profit sharing 

h. gain sharing 

i. non-monetary awards for performance 

j. other (please describe) 
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20. Has your organization experienced employee skill deficiencies in the process of implementing the 
following changes? Indicate Yes , No or Does not apply for each change your organization has imple- 
mented. 

a. self-directed team or work team e. new technology implemented 

b. reorganizing work tasks or activities f. statistical process control 

c. quality program g. just-in-time inventory 

d. flexible production systems h. other (please describe) 



21. Which of the following benefits do you offer to these employee groups? 
Check all that apply. 

managerial non-manaoerial 

a. health care 

b. child care 

c. transportation subsidy 

d . flexible work hours 

e. job sharing 

f. career counseling 

g. flexible, cafeteria-style benefits 

h. employee stock ownership plan 

i. profit sharing 

j. life insurance 

k. retirement plan 

1. two weeks vacation time 

m. more than two weeks vacation time 

n. other {please describe) 



0. other (please describe) 



22. Does your organization have any skill standards for employees? 

□ YES - continue □ NO - skip to question 23 

22a. Are these written standards? 

□ YES - continue □ NO - skip to question 23 

22b, Are these industry-based standards? 

□ YES - continue □ NO - continue 

23. Has your organization participated in setting skill standards for your industry? 

□ YES ■ continue □ NO - skip to question 24 

23a. How are skill standards identified for your industry? 
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24. If your organization is a school, community college, or other educational institution, please skip to 
question 26. Is your organization participating in local initiatives to improve the quality of the education 
system? Is your organization interested in participating in such initiatives? Please check the appropri- 
ate space for each Item. 

. . not would like 

P^rtiglP^tmq participating to participate 

a. adopt-a-school program 

b. business-education partnership 

c. employees volunteer as tutors 

d. loaned executives 

e. curriculum development assistance 

f. structured work experience for high school students 

g. community college work study cooperative program 

h. youth apprenticeship program 

i. adult apprenticeship program 

j. summer job program 

k. job guarantees for successful students 

I. college education fund for successful students 

m. teacher internship at your organization 

n. onsite training for high school students 

0. mentor program 

p. other (please describe) 



25. In which of the ways listed below has your organization been represented or been involved with local 
or regional educational and training organizations within the last three years? Check all that apply. 



a- represented on a school advisory group 

represented on a community college advisory group 

represented on a community college board or committee 

represented on a PIC (private industry council) 

e. represented on a 21st Century School Council 

operated an apprenticeship program 

S- participated through Education Committee of business or industry group 

represented on a JSEC (job service employment committee) 

i. involved with a community-based organization's job training program 

j- represented on a university or college advisory group 

made donations to an educational organization 

I. other (please describe) 
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26 What should be the state's three highest priorities in improving the job skills of non-managerial 
workers? Choose the top three out of the following list and use 1 , 2 and 3 to indicate your priorities with 
1 being the highest and 3 the lowest. 

improve high school education 

provide for successful transition from school to work 

expand/improve training in public job training programs 

expand/improve technical training at community college 

expand/improve professional/technical (vocational) programs in high schools 

expand life skills training in high school 

expand basic skills training in public job training programs 

expand apprenticeships or workplace learning programs to more occupations 

organize job training efforts for specific industries 

assist businesses in providing fomnai training 

better coordinate community college classroom instruction and training in the workplace 

don't know 

other (please describe) 

27. Do you have any other comments? 



Thank you for your time and cooperation. 
A copy of the Oregon Employer Survey Report will be mailed to you later this year. 




state of Oregon 
Employment Department 



RS PUB 113(8-93) 
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